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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES' 



W. BETZ 
East High School, Rochester, New York 



It is the purpose of this report to call attention to a few cases of un- 
fortunate injustice and glaring eccentricity in the modern language require- 
ments of certain colleges. These cases are all the more objectionable since 
they are maintained in direct violation of the regulations of the College 
Entrance Board, which practically all these colleges have agreed to follow. 
The maintenance of two standards is always undesirable, especially if they 
are mutually exclusive. 

The modern language requirements of our leading colleges are based 
essentially on the famous report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association of America. This report was published in 1898, 
under the auspices of the National Education Association, after the com- 
mittee had spent four years in carefully studying the situation. It is true 
that only one high-school teacher was a member of that committee. But 
such was the fairness of mind exhibited by this otherwise representative 
body that the document issued by them immediately became the Magna 
Charta of modern language instruction in American high schools. This 
influence was increased considerably when the report of the committee was 
adopted officially by the College Entrance Examination Board and by the 
Regents of the State of New York. 

It would seem, therefore, as if any criticism of the college entrance 
requirements in modern languages implied a criticism of the report of the 
Committee of Twelve. Such is not the case. It will be shown in the follow- 
ing paragraphs that our present troubles are caused mainly by a misinter- 
pretation or a direct rejection of the recommendations of the Committee of 
Twelve. This conclusion would seem to follow inevitably from the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. The report of the Committee of Twelve was merely provisional. In 
the edition of 1901, Professor Calvin Thomas of Columbia University, the 
chairman of the committee, says : 

"But notwithstanding the care that was exercised it would be preposterous 
to suppose that the report can have any other value than that of a normative 

' The resolutions embodied in this paper were offered for discussion and criticism at a re- 
cent meeting of the Buffalo Section of the New York State Modern Language Association. 
For the sake of clearness, some explanatory remarks are added. The resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. They also received the indorsement of a committee of prominent teachers of 
New York City. 
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scheme which may serve provisionally to guide the efforts of teachers and to 
focus criticism. The difficulty has been hitherto that we have had no national 
pattern whatever, not even the semblance of one." 

He concludes with these words : 

"And then, after a few years, it will be for some new committee to revise 
the scheme in the light of criticism and of freshly accumulated experience." 

2. A dozen years have elapsed since the publication of the report. Dur- 
ing that time modern language instruction has developed a strong tendency 
to turn away from the old, grammatical, formal mode of teaching to a 
practice more in harmony with the requirements of the so-called reform 
method. Increasing stress is being laid on oral and aural training. This 
training takes much time which formerly was devoted exclusively to reading. 
Experience shows that in view of the increased time devoted to the speaking 
of the foreign idiom and to more objective teaching the reading requirements 
of some colleges are certainly excessive. The average teacher or pupil 
cannot be expected to meet this double requirement, if either is excessive. 
One or the other is bound to suffer. 

3. The Committee of Twelve recognizes three grades of modern lan- 
guage instruction, namely, elementary, intermediate, and advanced. It pro- 
vides very definitely that these three grades shall represent, respectively, a 
total of two years, three years, and four years of actual instruction. This 
classification was adopted by the examining bodies named above. As will 
be shown later, it is violated by some prominent colleges. 

4. The reading material suggested by the Committee of Twelve admits 
of considerable choice, while some colleges are trying to insist on a fixed 
list. 

5. The Committee of Twelve wisely permitted some latitude in the 
amount of reading to be covered in each year. This is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which was evidently meant to be merely suggestive and not com- 
pulsory : 

German French 

First year 75-100 pages 100- 175 pages 

Second year 150-200 pages 250- 400 pages 

Third year About 400 pages 400- 600 pages 

Fourth year About 500 pages 600-1000 pages 

It is very desirable that the flexibility in the reading requirement be main- 
tained. The policy of some colleges of requiring the maximum number of 
pages cannot be condemned too severely. 

In view of these facts the Buffalo Section of the New York State 
Modern Language Association (about fifty teachers being present) adopted 
the following resolutions : 

"1. Resolved, that we resent the practice of a number of colleges (notably 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith) of setting up and maintaining arbitrary and mutu- 
ally opposed classifications, contrary to the provisions of the College Entrance 
Board." 
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This resolution is directed against the confusing nomenclatures retained 
by some colleges, and especially against the unfair rating of elementary 
German and elementary French. These two-year subjects frequently receive 
the same credit as some one-year subjects, such as physics, botany, chemistry. 
The result is that students turn away from subjects in which two years of 
faithful work are given one year's credit. And in case the full requirement 
is attempted in one year, the usual outcome is considerable private tutoring, 
with all its attendant evils. 

"2. Resolved, that we demand a credit of two years for two years of 
instruction." 

The catalogue of Wells College states (p. 24) : 

"It is recommended that this course [the minimum requirement] cover two 
years, five recitations a week, though a year's work is accepted if the entire re- 
quirement is covered in that length of time." 

According to this method of rating, if a student succeeded in covering 
this requirement in six months he would be given a credit of one-half a 
year. The fact is that only exceptional students complete this work in one 
year without tutoring, and therefore the customary credit should be given. 

Concerning the possibility of covering the requirements in the time usu- 
ally allowed by the colleges, Dr. Julius Sachs, of Teachers College, said at 
the New York meeting of this association (December, 1009) : 

"I recall a statement of the president of the most famous woman's college — 
one of the most famous, we may say, at any rate, in this country — that it is 
possible to meet the requirements of the elementary German by one year's study 
of German, of the intermediate by two years' study of German, and of the ad- 
vanced German requirement by three years. / have not the privilege of knowing 
any school that has successfully accomplished this; but that is the contention and 
the spirit in which those examinations are set." 

"3. Resolved, that we protest against an inflexible reading requirement, 
both as regards the amount of reading to be done in each year and as re- 
gards the choice of authors. Such freedom is expressly provided by the 
report of the Committee of Twelve and by the College Entrance Board." 

The requirements of the colleges are excessive and mutually exclusive. 
Wells College says (Catalogue, p. 24) : 

"The books read should include at least one play of Moliere, one play of 
Corneille, and one of Racine; the remainder of the reading may be selected from 
authors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries." 

Smith College holds a very different opinion : 

"The reading of the French classics of the seventeenth century is not ad- 
vised as a substitute for the works mentioned [namely, some historical reading], 
since the average pupil of the secondary school is not sufficiently mature for that 
grade of work." 

Wellesley College says: 

"It is particularly urged that these texts be chosen from nineteenth century 
writers of prose, verse, and drama, and if possible from more than four authors." 
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Vassar College decrees that a student offering "maximum" French must 
have read 1,000 duodecimo pages from no less than five standard authors. 
"At least one-half of this must be from history and the drama." 

How can a public high school meet these contradictory and highly pe- 
dantic requirements? 

In elementary French Vassar requires 450 pages from at least two well- 
known authors. "Not more than one-half of this reading may be from 
works of fiction." 

In regard to "major" German, Smith says: "Half of the amount read 
should be prose, preferably that of Schiller and Goethe." Whether a student 
can be made to appreciate Schiller's prose is not considered. Vassar recom- 
mends that not less than one-third of this reading be selected from the works 
of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, and that at least one piece of historical 
prose be read, such as Freytag's Karl der Grosse. 

In short, at every turn one encounters this exasperating, fussy quanti- 
tative prescription of the number of pages, of the number and grade of 
authors. And such beautiful disagreement! 

"4. Resolved, that we demand a more rational compromise between actual 
teaching conditions and the technical requirements in oral and written 
work." 

The oral requirement in some cases is excessive. Thus Wellesley, in 
elementary French, requires training from the outset in understanding 
French when spoken or read aloud, and the answering of ordinary questions 
in that language. That is perfectly reasonable. But the maximum require- 
ment of Wellesley demands that students be able to understand a lecture 
given in French, and be able to speak correctly and idiomatically in French 
upon simple topics. In addition to this there is to be much drill in grammar, 
abundant drill in the reproduction of easy forms, dictation, the writing of 
abstracts, etc. What high school can meet these requirements literally? 

"5. Resolved, that we object to the demand that the final examination 
must be taken during the last year in high school, since the effect of that 
rule is the undue congestion of a year already badly congested. 

"6. Resolved, finally, that we demand of the colleges: 

(1) A strict adherence to the more liberal spirit of the Committee of 
Twelve. 

(2) The abolition of such terms as 'minimum and maximum German,' 
'minor and major requirements,' 'third language,' 'second language,' etc., 
and the substitution therefor of the terminology of the College Entrance 
Board. 

(3) A more sympathetic study and comprehension of high-school prob- 
lems, so that the practice of asking for the impossible or of fixing abso- 
lutely contradictory requirements be discontinued and replaced by a spirit 
of genuine co-operation." 



